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Volume XII, Number 7 


The Local Church and Unemployment—A Record of 
Performance 


A brief outline of programs being carried on by vari- 
ous types of local churches is presented herewith. No 
attempt is made to describe the programs of Councils of 
Churches, nor the extensive relief work of institutions 
such as the Salvation Army, rescue missions, Goodwill 
Industries, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., or the like. 

This monograph is supplied rather to meet a demand 
for further information as to practical programs in opera- 
tion in representative local Protestant churches which may 
be helpful and suggestive of further activities by the local 
church. Probably no single program will exactly fit the 
requirements of a given church but the practical experi- 
ence of a variety of churches will be suggestive and cer- 
tain features will undoubtedly be found to be practicable 
for any church. References to source material are also 
given. 

Many churches have a committee on unemployment 
consisting of the pastor and representative members in- 
cluding a social worker, a labor union representative, one 
or more of the unemployed, and other people qualified 
to develop a program for the church. 


Morar AND 


So widespread is the effort of the church to help peo- 
ple in distress to maintain their faith and hope and to 
give them the assurance of the brotherly concern of others 
in their problems, that it is not necessary to describe in 
detail this important function of the local church. Moral 
support and sympathy flow through all the channels of 
the churches’ activity—the pulpit, the services of worship, 
the adult Bible class, pastoral visitation, and the men’s 
and women’s organizations in the church. The latter in 
many churches maintain special committees to call upon 
unemployed members, see that relief is supplied and help 
to secure work. Many pastors are spending an increasing 
amount of time in personal calling in homes of the un- 
employed. 


Generous GIVING 


An incalculable amount of direct relief is given by local 
churches both to families in their own parishes and out- 
side of their own membership. 

Many churches have felt it their first duty to care for 
families in their own congregations and this is generally 


1See “The Churches and Unemployment,” by James Myers, 
World Service News (Chicago), May, 1932; also the Year Book 
of the American Churches. Edited by Herman C. Weber. New 
York, Round Table Press, 1933. 


requested by the social agencies, the demands upon which 
this custom materially reduces. A few cases are known 
of churches throwing open their auditoriums as sleeping 
places for homeless men but this practice is generally not 
approved by social workers nor by boards of health be- 
cause church buildings lack proper sanitary arrangements 
for such use. 


That church people are also the main financial support 
of the organized social agencies and relief programs is 
generally conceded. It is the general practice of the local 
church to announce the relief drives and lend them every 
support. Church representatives in most cities (usually 
through the council of churches or ministers’ association ) 
also participate in the organized community relief, thus 
correlating the entire community program. 


Realizing that the bulk of relief funds are now neces- 
sarily coming from governmental sources (local, state and 
national),? some ministers are also interpreting taxation 
for relief purposes as essentially an expression of Chris- 
tian charity and urging support of such necessary gov- 
ernmental services. 

Many churches, feeling that their interest and giving 
should not be confined entirely to local situations, are ac- 
tively helping through gifts of money and clothing the 
great task of relief and rehabilitation in the coal fields 
being carried on by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (Quakers) with the cooperation of the Federal 
Council of Churches.* 


RECREATIONAL AND EpvucaTionat ProcRamMs 


Many churches have added further recreational and 
educational activities to their existing programs utilizing 
church basements and other rooms. Volunteer leadership 
is usually available in the congregation or community. 
Such activities include games, reading, dramatics, craft 
work, boxing and wrestling, music (participation in 
choirs, orchestras, etc.), motion pictures. Organized out- 
door sports include swimming, hiking, baseball, football, 
volley ball, and the like. 


Serving refreshments or simple balanced meals on spe- 
cial occasions or regularly, particularly in connection with 
small group social affairs is found to be valuable both for 


2United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Monthly Relief Bulletin, January. 1933, gives the proportion as 
88 per cent in Nov., 1932, and 90 per cent in Oct., 1932. 

’ Write Coal Areas Relief, Federal Council of Churches, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y., for information. Clothing should 
be shipped prepaid to American Friends Service Committee, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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social fellowship and for supplemental nourishment 
values. 

Social workers urge that the recreational program be 
geared into community wide plans.‘ 


Tue New Micrant PRoBLEM 


The National Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations has issued valuable pamphlets suggesting 
methods of meeting some of the problems presented by 
the 200,000 boys and girls recently reported by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to be aimlessly “on the road” from city to 
city.» These programs include adequate lodging and, 
especially, the development of local community facilities 
and life so that fewer young people may be lured away 
to a life of wandering. 


Aputt Epucation 


Some churches have inaugurated, or increased existing, 
educational programs to include week-night as well as 
Sunday lectures and discussion groups. A wide range 
of subjects is offered including courses on economics. pub- 
lic speaking, psychology, draftsmanship, English litera- 
ture, scientific gardening and poultry raising. Volunteer 
teachers can usually be secured. The Old Stone Church 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania, holds a “Community Col- 
lege” with various courses and an open forum on Wed- 
nesday nights, preceded by a supper and prayer meeting. 

Discussion outlines bearing specifically on unemploy- 
ment and its solution are available for the use of adult 
Bible classes and young people’s societies. These are in- 
tended to gear the churches’ relief activities into a process 
of social education and to suggest concrete ways in which 
church people may function toward bringing in a Chris- 
tian social order.® 


“Reconciliation Trips” or “Friendship Tours” properly 
planned to acquaint church people by first-hand observa- 
tion and friendly contact with actual unemployment con- 
ditions are found to be an invaluable educational device. 
Such trips visit “flop houses,” “jungles,” employment 
agencies, relief bureaus, municipal lodging houses, etc. 
It is recommended that such trips be undertaken only 
after careful preparation, avoiding any semblance of ex- 
ploitation or exposure of the unemployed to publicity. 
Satisfactory techniques have been worked out in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and other places. Next to suffer- 
ing the same lot with the least privileged, no other expe- 
rience so vividly presents their plight as to see conditions 
at first hand. Many ministers have made a beginning by 
themselves visiting unemployment centers in a friendly 
spirit and have later taken small groups with them.’ 


4 Write National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York, and the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief, 
1734 New York Ave., Washington, D.C., for detailed suggestions. 

5 Free Time Activities for Unemployed Young Men, price 75 
cents; also October, 1932, issue of National Council Bulletin on 
“Programs for Transient Boys,” and December issue of Youn 
Men, all obtainable from Young Men’s Christian Association, 34 
Madison Ave., New York. 


6 Unemployment: A Discussion Outline, 35 cents; The Human 
Price of Coal, 40 cents; Our Economic Life in the Light of Chris- 
tian Ideals, 90 cents paper; $1.50 cloth. All of these may be ob- 
tained from the Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; What Can We Do About the Depression?, Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 25 cents. 

7For description of a “Reconciliation Trip,” see Chapter XII 
of Religion Lends a Hand, by James Myers, Harper and Brothers, 


New York, or write Reconciliation Trips, 89 Bedford Street, 
New York, N. Y., for sample itineraries. 


SoctaL LEGISLATION ‘ 


Church people may be kept informed through the 
church calendar, the bulletin board, special literature, 
open forums, or invited speakers in Bible classes, and 
young people’s meetings, concerning proposed social legis- 
lation, state and federal, so that they may bring to bear 
their influence in whatever ways conscience may direct 
when they have the facts. This winter concerted moves 
toward a shorter work week for women and higher child 
labor standards are being made in many states. Old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, federal aid, elimina- 
tion of the slums, workmen’s compensation, safety in the 
coal mines, and other important issues will come up in 
federal and state legislatures. Representatives of the 
churches and women’s missionary societies are serving on 
the “Labor Standards Committees” which are being 
formed in many states to combat the alarming growth of 
sweat shops and unsanitary and inhumane conditions for 
women and children in industry.® 


Wide interest is developing in the various plans for 
organizing the unemployed for self-help, both along the 
lines of the Unemployed Citizens Leagues (or Chicago 
Workers’ Committees) which bring pressure for adequate 
relief and carry on educational programs, and also in the 
“barter and exchange” types which have sprung up in 
many places, notably Dayton, O., Antioch, O., Minneapo- 
lis, Salt Lake City and in California. Those active in 
the movement believe that it has important values in terms 
of self expression, self respect and self support which 
are lacking in most relief plans. Many churches have 
been used for meeting places for organizations of the 
unemployed. In Chicago the city-wide organization of 
the “Workers Committees” of the unemployed started in 
the Humboldt Park Methodist Episcopal Church (Rev. 
W. B. Waltmire, Pastor). In Minneapolis the Rev. 
George Mecklenburg of the Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church was the initiator of “Organized Unemployed, 
Inc.,” now operating a city-wide barter and exchange 
system. 

The following brief illustrations of unemployment pro- 
grams in specific churches will be suggestive of concrete 
methods of organization and activity: 


Grace Church (Episcopal), Broadway and 10th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rev. Walter Russell Bowie, Rector. Unemployment 
relief program under supervision of Associate Rector, 
Rev. Felix Kloman, and a trained social worker. 

All casual applicants are interviewed and referred to 
appropriate city relief bureau or social agency. 

The church carries on extensive relief of families in its 
own parish and also the following projects: 


Old Clothes Bureau—Clothes collected by special 
committees in Men’s Association and in Women’s 
Societies and distributed as needed to known families. 

Work Room for Women—Three half-day’s work 
weekly in parish house rooms where sewing machines 
are installed. Cash wages of $1.50 for each half- 
day’s work. Free luncheon and carfare given. 

Placement—In cooperation with the Joint Applica- 
tion Bureau (the established clearing house of relief 
agencies) and the State Employment Bureau, Grace 


8For further information write Industrial Secretary, Social 
Service Department, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Church makes systematic effort to discover part-time 
or full-time jobs and to place workers. 

Recreation—In addition to an extensive institu- 
tional program, the church with the cooperation of 
the Men’s Association has conducted a series of 
smokers and good fellowship gatherings for the un- 
employed. These occasions have not only brought 
some cheer into the lives of the unemployed but have 
been highly educational for the men of the church 
who attend and hear at first hand the actual problems 
faced by the unemployed. 


Grace Community Church (Methodist Episcopal), Denver. 
Rev. E. M. Wahlberg, Pastor. 
The self-help idea is dominant. Four hundred persons 
are members of the Relief Association of the church 
which is operating the following program: 


1. Workers seek employment on nearby farms in 
the summer, accepting pay for their labor in produce. 

2. Surplus foodstuffs thus obtained are canned in 
the church kitchens by the canning committee. In 
August forty tons of foodstuffs were preserved 
against winter needs. 

3. The fuel committee obtained a number of acres 
of woodland (seventeen miles from Denver) where 
workers cut wood; large supplies are brought in and 
stored for winter use. 

4. The clothing committee (women), meeting 
once a week, repair and remake clothing. 

Foodstuffs, clothing and fuel are distributed to mem- 
bers of the organization who have contributed some kind 
of labor. 

In addition to self-help, the church carries on an exten- 
sive program of relief for those unable to contribute la- 
bor; maintains a milk station, children’s luncheons, a sew- 
ing room (giving sixty women five days’ work a month 
at $2.10 a day) and an extensive program of recreation, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and adult education. 

It is suggested that many more churches located in cities 
close to farming country might carry on programs of this 
kind this spring and next summer. Rural churches can 
help to make useful contacts but it has been found most 
effective for small groups of unemployed to go directly 
to the farmers and offer their services for general “clear- 
ing up,” repairs to buildings, cultivation and harvesting 
of crops. The use of trucks and gasoline is usually ob- 
tained from county governments, by private gift or by 
barter for labor. 


Broadway Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rev. Edwin A. Brown, Pastor. 

Church located in industrial section—largely steel and 
textile—and almost the whole population is unemployed ; 
some thirty nationalities—Slavs predominating. The staff 
includes the pastor, associate pastor (foreign speaking), 
director of boys’ activities, and a deaconess. 

Organized Unemployed—The unemployed were called 
together in the church to discuss the whole unemployment 
situation and to devise a program for themselves. A 
number of committees were appointed. The following 
program developed: 


A Forum has been conducted once a week where 
speakers have constantly presented a vision of a bet- 
ter social order with “the sky the limit on subjects 
discussed and freedom of speech.” 

Recreation Night—reserved for play—all kinds of 
social and musical programs. 

Relief—As a result of organized efforts of the un- 
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employed and with the cooperation of local milk deal- 
ers, bakeries, markets, etc., the church became a dis- 
tributing center for wide relief which was a dire need 
in this community. From February, 1931, to 
September 1, 1932, there were distributed 7,000 gal- 
lons of milk, 18,000 loaves of bread (sold at 2 cents 
a loaf) and 1,700 bushels of vegetables and fruit 
earned by men of the church who went out to nearby 
farms to work and were paid in kind. Vegetables 
were sold at low prices. 

Farm—tThe church was granted use of a 30-acre 
farm owned by the city. Forty-five men worked the 
farm (in shifts) using an old barn as dormitory, 
with a cook and a safety committee for each shift. 
Large crops of potatoes, beans, tomatoes, onions, car- 
rots, beets and cabbages were grown. A “new morale 
was marked among the men.” Week-end and camp- 
- trips for whole families were arranged at the 

arm. 

Clothes and Shoes—The Boy Scouts collected 
clothes and shoes, and mothers’ clubs repaired them. 
More than 2,000 pieces of clothing were distributed. 

Youth Activities—An extensive club program for 
boys and girls, including summer fresh air camping 
was carried out. 

Health Clinic—A unique health program included 
a dental clinic, supplemented by a child feeding clinic, 
for the 40 neediest cases of children. 

Employment Bureau—Men were placed in per- 
manent jobs wherever possible. 

A Tailor Shop and a Shoe Repair Shop were new 
projects planned. 


A PropHetic Note 


In addition to supplying moral and spiritual help, ma- 
terial relief and recreational and educational activities, 
many churches are, of course, sounding a prophetic note, 
calling for a Christian social order in which unemploy- 
ment as we know it will not be tolerated. Special Labor 
Sunday observances, in addition to continual social inter- 
pretations of religion from the pulpit, have helped to call 
attention to the demands of religion for a better social 
order. 
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Coal’s Children 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a_ bulletin, 
“Coal’s Children,” which describes the work of the com- 
mittee in the coal fields of Kentucky and West Virginia. 

In 1932 “more than 2,000,000 meals for hungry school 
children, 100,000 meals for undernourished pre-school 
children, 51 tons of clothing for shivering coal miners 
and their families, were distributed.” The committee 
undertook the work at the request of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the President’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment Relief. 

In most sections relief work is more needed than it 
was last winter. “The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is furnishing enough funds to provide for the barest 
necessities, but funds will have to be found elsewhere 
for clothing, medical attention, and the work of re-estab- 
lishing a means of livelihood for the more than 200,000 
permanently unemployed miners. There are now 28 re- 
lief workers in 13 counties of Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia, and four who are giving full time to rehabilitation 
projects in West Virginia and Pennsylvania.” 

There are now as many children on the feeding list as 


there were a year ago and funds are inadequate. In most 
cases children are fed at the schools, which involves 
“arranging for a place to cook, for a stove and for women 
to prepare and serve the carefully planned meals, secur- 
ing bowls, cups and spoons, etc.” Frequently there is 
such dire need for clothing that the children cannot be 
in school to receive the food. 

One relief worker reports that in her territory “there 
are 70 families in need, divided as follows: 108 boys, 126 
girls, besides 20 men and 19 women who are in need. 
As far as possible, emphasize garments in the following 
order: Ist shoes, 2nd stockings, 3rd underwear, 4th 
dresses, shirts and overalls.” Coats, sweaters, topcoats 
and caps are also greatly needed. ‘Several children and 
adults are barefooted. . . . Surprising things can be ac- 
complished with small sums of money and with things 
which you have no further use for in your home. One 
dollar will give 12 hungry little children a warm, nour- 
ishing meal. Clothes which you can no longer use will 
lessen the sting of cold winds on the back of a shivering 
miner. The need for substantial clothes is unlimited— 
even greater than last year. Among other items which 
will mean much in the lives of these people are toys of 
all sorts, books and magazines, pieces of cloth for sew- 
ing circles, games, jig saws, and musical instruments.” 

Physical examinations in one territory showed that 
“99 per cent of the children are listed as having more 
or less serious defects—mainly malnutrition, defective 
teeth, enlarged tonsils and adenoids.” 

Last summer the committee, in cooperation with the 
Extension Department of West Virginia University, 
formed garden clubs. “The work of preparation and 
serving meals in about 75 per cent of the camps in Mon- 
ongalia County is being done by the garden clubs as a 
part of their winter program. So out of our gardens 
have come in Monongalia County permanent organiza- 
tions which it is hoped will become a source of enjoy- 
ment, a responsibility, and which will have an uplifting 
effect on the people.” 

The committee is experimenting in transferring fam- 
ilies from the mine to the land. Twenty acres of land 
were bought, and a family of five is now “building a 
little house on the land, securing the lumber by trading 
timber for it. They will have a three-room house at a 
cost of $50.00. A cow, a mule, two pigs, chickens, a 
little of the necessary machinery and maintenance until 
crops are produced next year, comprise the budget. The 
total is $490.00. They are located near enough so that 
Mr. Baker can mine when the mine is operating and 
can grow his food supply on his own land.” 

The committee has opened “three shops for the pro- 
duction of hand-made furniture, and has also developed 
weaving for women. A total of about 50 men and about 
as many women are now earning a part or all of their 
living in this way. Chairs, tables, stools, benches, rugs, 
old-fashioned bed coverlets—these are the products. 
More valuable than this, however, is the revival of spirit 
and courage and the development of a new sense of in- 
tegrity which comes from making beautiful and substan- 
tial articles. The camps where these developments have 
taken place are in the neighborhood of Morgantown, West 
Virginia. The Mountaineer Craftsmen Cooperative As- 
sociation has been organized to assume responsibility 
when we are able to withdraw our subsidy. This organi- 
zation is now in charge of sales and also does cooperative 
buying for the camps.” 

Thus rehabilitation as well as relief is taking on sig- 
nificant proportions. 
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